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ARH WH A RRADING PEOPLE? 


Wye as compared with other peoples. No! as 
- compared with what we ought to be. 

The population of the United States is forty mill- 
ions; eight million families, in round uumbers. 
The aggregate circulation of the religious press is 
abont one million. Seven eighths of the house- 
holds in the United States do not take any re- 
ligious paper. 

The circulation of ‘‘Harper’s” and “ Scribner's 
Magazines” combined is about 250,000. The cir- 
culation of all other monthly magazines does not 
probably aggregate double that amount. Seven 
million households without a monthly magazine. 

Cunnot afford it? There is no country in the 
world where art and literature are so cheap and 
so good. In Wyeliffe’s time many a farmer ex- 
changed a load of hay for a few puges of Wycliffe’s 
transiation of the Bible. This Fall apples are 
$2 50 a barrel. A barrel Jess of apples in the cellar 
will give the household a good weekly newspaper 
through most of the year. The best art of the 
world is brought within the reach of meager in- 
comes, The ‘Saturday Review” has been ex- 
umining ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine,” and as a result of 
its examination declares that the best engraving of - 
to-day is to be found not in England, France nor 
Germany, but in America. Engravings which 
cost in production a thousand dollars can be 
bought on our streets and in our cars for twenty- 
five cents, And we have the word of the most 
dyspeptic journal in Great Britain that this art is 
the best in the world. 

The same is true of literature. ‘‘Cheap and 
nasty ” are two words which no longer go together. 
The best pens are giving the highest literature at - 
the lowest prices, Macarthy’s ‘* History of our own 
Times,” sold in England for nine dollars, is sold by 
Harpers in their Franklin Square Library for | 
twenty-cents. The English Classics—Essays of 
Macaulay; Poems of Goldsmith; Sketcnes by 
Thackeray--may be bought for twenty-tive cents a 
volume, In more permanent forms, bound and 
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ndapted for the family library, the best history, 
biography, travels, science, may be had in such 
series as Appleton’s ‘‘ Popular Science” and Scrib- 
ner’s “Epochs of English History” for a price 
which puts it within the means of any family 
whose daughters will dispense with an extra rib- 
bon or two, whose sons will drop a cigar a day, or 
whose dinner table will spare the doubtiul advan- 
tage of a dessert. Almost any one can afford to- 
day to have a family library—the best literature, 
the best art--who cares more about ministering 
to his mind than to his stomach or his vanity. 
We are amazed at the number of families in this 
country which have no library. Perbaps a single 
weekly newspaper, probably a few chance books 
pushed iuto their parlor by canvassers and a few 
highly ornamented specimens of the binder’s art 
on the center table, aud nothing else; and litera- 
ture in America is so cheap and so good. 

But we are improving. The Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle, the Home Studies plan 
of Boston and the various reading elubs, some 
account of which has heretofore been given in our 
columns, are all good indications, So are the 
cheap libraries, which are by no means confined 
to novels. All these are precursors of the time 
when a house without a library will be as rare and 
us pitiable as a house without a larder. 

The Christian Union will commence next week 
uw series of articles by ditferent writers of eminence, 
the object of which will be to promote reading 
and to guide readers. Mr. Sweetser, who has 
ninde a special study of our car and news-stand 
literature, will give some account of what people 
are reading; Mr. Perkins, of the Boston Public 
Library, will give them some advice what to read; 
and Mr. Cook, Edward Everett Hale and Edward 
Kvgleston will give them information nas to how 
to read toadvantage. Mr. Beecher may add some 
counsels respecting books, and ‘*Laicus” a letter or 
two on howto form them into a well-arranged 
library. We also expect to give, in connection 
with these articles, alist of books carefully selected 
by the editors for the family library. 
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Vy. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHYSIQUE. 


America is England in a minor key. All that is good, all that 
is evil in the United States of the past, or near present, comes di- 
rectly from Great Britain—the daughter is but a mild type of the 
mother. In the angry and inexpert discussions of national charac- 
teristics, it is forgotten that the difference between one country and 
the other is far less than is suggested or commonly credited. In 
criticising England for her failures, her weaknesses, her inconsisten- 
cies, her preference for the near to the remote, and the practical to 
the ideal, we are but criticising ourselves, who derive all these traits 
by direct, inevitable transmission from our maternal home. 

Even American buncombe is all English: at public banquets, 
at gatherings of quiet and sober men of science in that empire, I 
have heard more of self-exaltation, of reciprocal flattery, of glorifi- 
cation, of hosannas over the greatuess of themselves, than one should 
hear in this country at a rustic Fourth-of-July carousal ; indeed, 
we are outgrowing that academic play, which the conservatism of 
the mother-land holds to as with bands of iron. 

The delusion that the two nations utterly differ in kind appears 
in England as well as in America. This summer the distinguished 
London physician, Dr. Richardson, gave me an excellent example. 
The Doctor, in a lecture before a large audience of workingmen, 
quoted a passage from my work on longevity of brain-workers, in 
which a contrast was made between the environment of the mus- 
cle-worker and brain-worker. At the close of the lecture, he was 
told that if that passage—written by an American—were true, they 
did not wish to emigrate to America, as many of them had thought 
of doing. 

The laws of nature are not reversed by crossing the Atlantic, 
or by changing the form of government. Forgetting that the pure- 
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ly practical man can never be a first-class man, Americans are wont 
to call themselves the practical nation, with an implied criticism on 
all nations that encourage thought ; but all our practicality is Eng- 
lish : Yankee ingenuity is simply an importation, and the almighty 
dollar is sired by the divine guinea, The question, Will it pay? 
was asked in England before this country was born—the problems 
of abstract right and truth and justice being turned over to = 
man specialists. 

The beliefs, disbeliefs, and unbeliefs of men, the true, the false, 
and the doubtful, England turns to use ; she allows no waste threads, 
but weaves everything into the pattern of the state; to her, sci- 
ences, delusions, religions, are all one ; she melts them together and 
molds them into cathedrals, railroads, bishops, nobilities, civil lib- 
erty, livings, benefices, universities, dignity, solidity, ‘comfort ; she 
travels everywhere and forages in all nations for materials to 
strengthen and adorn the empire ; the blunders of other people be- 
come her possession ; pioneering, experimenting where great risks 
to philosophy are involved, she leaves to others, and profits by the 
results. In this: feature we, in a certain way, have followed her 
example, 

With these general resemblances there are phenomenal differ- 
ences of physique and character that are of special interest to stu- 
dents of the nervous system. 


American vs. English Female Beauty. 


While the beauty of the English girl may endure longer than 
that of her American sister, yet American beauty has this sovereign 
advantage—that it best bears close observation. The English beauty 
appears best at a distance, and grows homely as we approach her: 
the typical American beauty appears more attractive near at hand ; 
in her case, nearness brings enchantment. The American face 
bears the microscope mainly by reason of its delicacy, fineness, and 
mobility of expression—qualities that are only appreciated on near- 
ness of inspection. ‘The ruddiness or freshness, the health-suggest- 
ing and health-sustaining face of the English girl seem incompar- 
able when partially veiled, or when a few rods away ;. but, as she 
comes nearer, these excelling characteristics retreat behind the 
irregularities of the skin, the thickness of the lips, the size of the 
nose; and the observer is mildly stunned by the disappointment 
at not finding the nimble and automatic play of emotion in the eyes 
and features without which female beauty must always fall below 
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the line of supreme authority. The English beauties of national 
and international fame, at whose feet the empire of Great Britain 
is now kneeling, are of the American type, and in this country 
they would be held simply as of average rather than exceptional 
excellence. 

It is no hard task for one traveling in Great Britain or on the 
Continent to distinguish American ladies from those of any other 
nationality ; the practiced observer would make a mistake but 
rarely, At the great watering-places, as Homburg and Baden-Ba- 
den, in the lines where travel is thickest, as on the Rhine and 
through Switzerland, we may often see a face which, far away, 
seems to be purely American, but which, as we gain a closer view, 
is found to be all English ; should there be a doubt, the voice—the 
speaking of a single word—often solves the problem. 

Riding, once, from Paris to Calais, there stepped into the coach 
a lady whom for various reasons I assumed to be English, although 
her whole appearance—her voice, her manner, her conversation—were 
completely American. I concluded that at last I had found a case 
where it was impossible to make a differential diagnosis between an 
American and an Englishwoman ; and I very soon found that my 
reasons for believing her English were not well founded—that she 
was an American, and a typical American, in her voice, face, ex- 
pression, gait, and bearing, and even in the functional nervous dis- 
ease from which she had long suffered. . 

It were well if these two extremes could be united ; an Ameri- 
can beauty slowly approaching, an English beauty slowly vanishing, 
present together a picture of human beauty the fairest that could 
fall on mortal vision. An American lady who unites the Ameri- 
can qualities of intellect, of manners, and of physique, and who at 
one period lived for years in English territory, compresses it all in 
one sentence: “The English face is molded, the American is chis- 
eled.” 

The superior fineness and delicacy of organization of the Ameri- 
can woman, as compared with the women of Great Britain, Germany, 
and Switzerland, is shown in every organ and function—revealing 
itself in the play of the eyes, in the voice, in the response of the 
facial muscles, in gait, and dress, and gesture. The European woman 
steps with a firmer tread than the American, and with not so much 
lightness, pliancy, and grace. Ina multitude, where both nations 
are represented, this difference is impressive. In the hourly opera- 
tion of shaking hands one can tell, in some cases, the American 
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woman of the higher order from a European, Swiss, or German in 
the same rank. The grasp of the European woman is firmer and 
harder, as though on account of greater strength and firmness of 
muscle. In the touch of the hand of the American woman there 
are a nicety and tenderness that the Englishwoman destroys by the 
force of the impact. It is probable that the interesting and re- 
markable feat of muscle-reading, popularly called “ mind-reading,” 
would not be so skillfully and successfully performed by English 
as by American ladies, for the reason that the Americans are physi- 
cally more delicate and nimble, and their susceptibility to external 
impressions far greater. This delusion of “mind-reading” was born 
in this country, and within the past few years. It may be rationally 
claimed that it could not have originated, or at least have attained 
so wide popularity in England, Germany, or Switzerland, since not 
enough could be found there who were capable of performing it to 
the amusement and astonishment of large audiences. 

The voice of the American woman is on a higher key than 
that of the Englishwoman ; and the partially deaf can hear it more 
easily. 

The attractiveness of American women would appear to be the 
direct effect of climatic conditions, since beauty of the most precious 
sort requires fineness of organization, delicacy of features, nimble- 
ness and sprightliness of expression, The same influence that 
makes the American female more handsome also causes her beauty 
to decay earlier than in Europe. The Englishwoman is less beauti- 
ful, less delicate and attractive between fifteen and twenty-five, yet 
she retains her beauty longer. Women, like plants, need abundant 
moisture, else they wither. The rains, the clouds, and the storms 
that enrobe castles and cathedrals in ivy, and keep the meadows 
green throughout the year, bring freshness and color to the face ; 
so the English matron of forty-five or fifty is, perhaps, sometimes 
handsomer as well as healthier than at fifteen and twenty. 


The Character of Woman as revealed by Dress. 


The dress is the woman: all of female character is in the clothes 
for him who can read their language. 

A psychologist of much acuteness once asked me: “Why are 
bright colors beautiful in the sky, but out of taste in dress? Why 
should it be a sign of coarse taste to dress in the most brilliant 
colors, when all go to see an imposing sunset ?” 

The answer ig, that high culture and sensitive nerves react to 
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slight irritation ; while low culture and insensitive nerves require 
strong irritation. Loudness of dress is, therefore, justly regarded 
as proof of coarseness of nerve-fiber. The American girl is ex- 
quisitely susceptible, is impressed by mild irritation acting upon 
any of the senses. She dresses in taste, and, where the means are 
at hand, with elegance, in colors that are quiet and subdued, and 
noticeable only at a short distance. If we could clothe ourselves in 
sunsets ; if all this resplendency of crimson and scarlet and gold, 
and all these varieties of hue and form, could descend upon the deli- 
cate maiden, and fall about her in palpitating folds like a rich gar- 
ment, the eye of that maiden and of those who gazed upon her 
would soon weary; the irritation of such splendor would become a 
pang, and only be worn as a badge and sign of a nature in the lower 
stages of evolution. Bright colors—scarlet and red, so common in 
Switzerland and in certain parts of Germany—are never seen in 
America in any class; and, among men, the custom of wearing 
gorgeous and jeweled apparel in public assemblies, as at courts or 
on occasions of state, is a survival of the barbarian period through 
which all Europe has passed. 

The physiological problem, whether the surface of the eye-ball, 
independent of the muscles that cover and surround it, can express 
emotion, 2 near study of the American girl seems to answer quite 
in the affirmative. The time that nerve-force takes in traversing 
the fibers from center to extremity is now mathematically measured, 
and it is known to vary with the individual, the temperament, and 
the season ; with race, and climate, and sex, it must also vary. In 
the brain of the American girl thoughts travel by express, in that 
of her European sister by accommodation. 

America, if archeology is to be trusted, is a modern Etruria, the 
delicate features and fine forms of prehistoric Italy emerging from 
the entombment of ages and reappearing in a higher evolution in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Certain Nervous Diseases peculiar to America. 


A new crop of diseases has sprung up in America, of which 
Great Britain until lately knew nothing, or but little. A class of 
functional diseases of the nervous system, now beginning to be 
known everywhere in civilization, seem to have first taken root 
under an American sky, whence their seed is being distributed 
through the world. A fleet of Great Easterns might be filled with 
hay-fever sufferers alone; and not Great Britain, nor all Europe, 
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nor all the world, could assemble so large an army of sufferers from 
this distinguished malady ; while our cases of nervous exhaustion 
would make a standing army as large as that of Russia. Of all the 
facts of modern sociology, this rise and growth of functional ner- 
vous disease in the northern part of America is one of the most 
stupendous, complex, and suggestive; to solve it in all its inter- 
lacings, to unfold its marvelous phenomena and trace them back to 
their sources and forward to their future developments, is to solve 
the problem of sociology itself. 

A thousand causes have been assigned the task of accounting for 
this. Among the chief of these accredited causes are fast and ex- 
cessive eating. Although the Americans are fast eaters, or used to 
be a quarter or half a century ago, yet in the quantity both of food 
and drinking they are surpassed both by the English and Germans. 
Europeans eat oftener than Americans, and eat more, in some cases 
having four or five meals a day, where the American has but two 
or three ; and consume not only more alcoholic liquors of all kinds, 
but more fluids of every kind. 

The American of the higher class, and these remarks refer only 
to that class, uses but little fluid of any kind. The enormous quan- 
tity of alcoholic liquors, including beer, used in the United States, 
is used to a large extent by Germans and Irish, and those who live 
in the distant West and South, There are thousands of Americans | 
who from year to year drink no tea or coffee, and but very little 
water. ; 
Long since I have surrendered the custom of asking my nervous 
patients whether they drink coffee, for most of them have been 
forced to drop the pleasant habit long before they consult me. 
Through all the Northern States the brain-working classes find 
coffee in some respects more poisonous than whisky or tobacco, and - 
thousands are made wakeful by even a mild cup of tea. The inca- 
pacity for bearing the gentlest wines and beers is for thousands of 
our youth the only salvation against the demon inebriety. Thus the 
united forces of climate and civilization are pressing us back from 
one stimulant to another, until, like babes, we find no safe retreat 
save in chocolate and milk and water. In the South, for climatic 
reasons, these substances are far better endured than in the North ; 
but the very day on which this page is composed I am called to see 
a Southerner transiently paralyzed, to all appearance, through to- 
bacco alone. Tolerance of stimulants is a measure of nerve ; the 
Knglish are men of more bottle-power than the Americans. To see 
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how an Englishman can drink is alone worthy the ocean-voyage. 
On the steamer a prominent clergyman of the Established Church 
sat down beside me, poured out half a tumblerful of whisky, added 
some water, and drank it almost at one swallow. He was an old 
gentleman, sturdy, vigorous, energetic, whose health was an object 
of comment and envy. I said to him: “ How can you stand that ? 
In America, men of your class can not drink that way.” He replied, 
“T have done it all my life, and I am not aware that I was ever 
injured by it.” 

A number of years since I was present in Liverpool at an eccle- 
siastical gathering composed of leading members of the Established 
Church, from the bishops and archbishops through all the grada- 
tions ; at luncheon alcoholic liquors were served in a quantity that 
no assembly of any profession in this country could have desired or 
tolerated. 

It is with mental work as with drinking : long hours of brain-toil 
are better endured in Great Britain than in America; there is less 
exhaustion from the strain of overwork. This fact is observed by 
men of letters and scholars, and men in public life: Parliamentary 
leaders, etc., in England, can do more speaking, more sitting up late 
at night, as well as more eating and more drinking, than the politi- 
cians of America. 

It has been said that the strength of a nation is the strength of 
the thighs rather than of the brain; and an English physician 
of eminence has observed that the best population of the cities of 
Great Britain renew their strength from the large-limbed High- 
landers of the north, but for whom there would be a constant 
degeneracy. It would appear, then, that the qualities which are 
necessary to make a good, strong nation are precisely the qualities 
which make a good horseman, and that he who can ride well makes 
a good founder of states. The English as a people have that bal- 
ance and harmony of temperament that always breeds well. Large 
families are commanded by unwritten law, and this little island has 
become the spawning-ground of empires. | 

The American speaks more rapidly than the central European ; 
he makes more muscular movements of the larynx in a minute ; in 
his nervousness he clips words, articulating indistinctly, and allow- 
ing his voice to fall at the end of a sentence, sometimes so as to be 
inaudible. The Englishman speaks more slowly, enunciates more 
clearly, says fewer words to a minute, and, as is well known, keeps 
the voice up, where an American would let it fall. The American 
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says more than the Englishwoman, is easier and more alert for 
converse, quicker to seize a delicate irony, more facile to respond to 
a suggestion, than the English lady in the same walk of life. I be- 
lieve, also, that the English, Germans, and Swiss can not hear as 
many words in a minute as Americans; the auditory nerve and the 
brain behind it being incapable of receiving and codrdinating as 
many sounds in a given time. Hence it is necessary to speak to 
them with more calmness and clearness, whatever language may be 
employed. 


Kelation of American Oratory to Climate. 


American oratory is in part the product of American climate. 
For success in the loftier phases of oratory, fineness of organization, 
a touch of the nervous diathesis are essential ; the masters in the 
oratorical art are always nervous; the same susceptibility that 
makes them eloquent, subtile, and persuasive causes them to be 
timid, distrustful, delicate, and sometimes cowardly. We blame 
Cicero for the pusillanimity of his old age, and for his terror in 
the presence of death, and praise him for his spirit: and force and 
grace in the presence of audiences, not thinking that the two oppo- 
site modes of conduct flowed from a single source. A nature 
wholly coarse and hard, with no thread or vein of nerve sensitive- 
ness, must always fail in the higher realms of the oratoric art, just 
as it must fail in all arts, Jefferson, after acting his Rip Van 
Winkle for years, even now enters upon the stage at each per- 
formance with a certain anxiety lest he fail ; and of more than one 
orator has it been affirmed that he always dreaded to speak. “Give 
me an army of cowards,” said Wellington ; “it isthe man who turns 
pale in the face of the enemy that will fight to the death.” This 
delicacy of organization, united with Saxon force, makes America a 
nation of orators. 


Civilization, Climate, and Teeth. 


The American dentists are the best in the world, not necessa- 
rily because the Americans have greater mechanical skill than Eu- 
ropeans, but because the early and rapid decay of teeth in Ameri- 
cans of the better class have compelled them to give special atten- 
tion to dentistry. 

This quick decay of teeth in America, like various forms of 
nervous diseases that go with this decay, is the result not of climate 
alone, but of climate combined with civilization: the confluence of 
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these two streams is necessary. Irregularities of teeth, like their 
decay, are the product primarily of civilization, secondarily of cli- 
mate ; they are rarely found among the Indians or the Chinese ; 
and, according to Dr. Kingsley, are rare even in idiots; the cretins 
of Switzerland, the same authority states, have “broad jaws and 
well-developed teeth.” 

Another fact of much instructiveness is, that decayed teeth in 
Indians and negroes are less likely to annoy and irritate than the 
same amount of decay in sensitive, nervous, and finely organized 
whites of any race. Coarse races and peoples, and coarse individ- 
uals, can go with teeth badly decayed without being aware of such 
decay from any pain; whereas, in a finely organized constitution, 
the very slightest decay in the teeth excites pain which renders fill- 
ing or extracting imperative. The coarse races and coarse individ- 
uals are less disturbed by the bites of mosquitoes, by the presence 
of flies or of dirt on the body than those in whom the nervous diath- 
esis prevails, 

Nervous force travels more slowly, the reflex irritation is less 
perceptible by far, in the dark races and those who live out-doors, 
than in those who live in-doors, and are of a nervous frame. In the 
strong and coarsely built, local irritation remains local, and does 
not reverberate through the body; while, on the other hand, in the 
feeble, the sensitive, and the highly and finely organized, any local 
excitement is speedily transmitted and puts the whole system into 
disturbance. 

The simple operation of sneezing illustrates this law in a most 
interesting and significant manner. It is said, for example, of the 
negroes of the South, that they rarely if ever sneeze. It 1s certain 
that the nervous, feeble, sensitive, and impressible of any race are 
far more likely to be provoked into sneezing from slight irritation 
of the nasal passages than those of an opposite temperament. In 
hay-fever, sneezing is one of the leading symptoms, and is provoked 
by irritations in themselves of the most trifling character, which 
those not victims of the disease can only be forced to believe by a 
personal battle with this enemy of the race. 


Differences in Delusions. 


The two nations England and America differ in their delusions 
—our spiritualism, animal magnetism, and clairvoyance having but 
slight influence in the mother-country. Delusions, like nervous dis- 
eases, are not, however, uniformly distributed in. this country, but 
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diminish as we go south. On the warm Gulf coast the desires to 
solve the problems of life melt quietly away, the superstitions of 
the Northern type being borne out of sight m the overheated 
atmosphere ; the clairvoyants that grow rich in New York, Brook- 
Iyn, and Chicago, would starve in Mobile and New Orleans. A 
medical patient of mine, intelligent, alert, and observing, well fitted 
to judge, and of large acquaintance in the Southern cities, tells me 
that one of these seers, who came there, returned without securing 
any native patronage ; the little that came to her was from North- 
ern visitors. 

The swath that Brown the mind-reader cut across this continent, 
mowing down professors, scholars, philosophers, editors, colleges and 
universities by the score, was in a Northern section only ; had he 
gone through the Gulf States, his path would have been like that 
of a ship at sea—a slight ripple, ina moment disappearing. Of the 
large number of names of universities and schools, of teachers of 
philosophy and of science, that adorn his placards, like the scalps 
of the red man as he returns from battle, not one is from the South. 


Differences of Climate. 


These psychological differences come mainly from differences 
of climate, and secondarily from institutions. In Great Britain 
and Central Europe there is no summer and no winter, as we in 
America are accustomed to understand those terms. Warm days 
they have, but not, as with us, a succession of days that are hot 
and oppressive during all the twenty-four hours. In the valleys 
of Switzerland, and in Great Britain, there are days that are 
there called very warm, but which we in America would regard as 
simply comfortable, followed by nights of agreeable and delight- 
ful coolness ; and this coolness comes on as early as four or five 
o’clock in the afternoon ; people do not suffer from the continuity 
of heat and deprivation of sleep. A well-known physician of Lon- 
don told me that he made no change in his clothing all the year 
round, dressing in August very much as in February. One who 
should attempt this in New York would desire to perish. 

The European climate allows more out-door life than American 
—not only in Paris, where many pass the larger portion of their 
time in the open cafés and on the boulevards, but in Ireland, England, 
and throughout Germany, men, women, and children pass far more 
time in the out-door air all the year than in the United States. The 
climate allows them to do this, and encourages it, while in America 
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the winters are so cold, and the summers so hot, and the twilights so 
short that we are forced to stay under a roof. We do have a cer- 
tain number of days in June and October when it is pleasant and 
inviting out of doors, when it is possible to sit in the open air, 
after the European mode; but these days are so small a minority 
of the whole year that they do not foster or inspire a habit of out- 
door life ; thus, we stay in-doors even more than is necessary in our 
own climate. One of the great advantages, possibly the chief ad- 
vantage, in many cases, change of air for consumptives, is that they 
live out-doors ; and, provided they can get an abundance of out- 
door air, it matters less than many suppose where they go—whether 
to the mountains or to cold or warm climates. 

Not only are there many more days of rain in Great Britain 
than in America, but there are more clouds in the sky, even when 
it does not rain. Clouds, by well-known physical laws, interfere 
with evaporation ; and thus the dampness remains longer in the 
earth than in a land where sunshine is more free. Thus, the num- 
ber of days of rain and the amount of rain being the same in Great 
Britain and America, Great Britain would be more moist. This 
persistent moisture, as is well known, is the cause of the greenness 
and long-continued beauty of the foliage of Great Britain, of Ire- 
land, and the Scottish lakes. Certain threads and cloths, I am told, 
can only be manufactured at the highest advantage in this moist 
atmosphere. 

My friend Professor Ball, of Paris, told me there is a great dif- 
ference between Great Britain and France. In Paris, at least, 
where the sky is far clearer, more like that of America, the streets 
dry up much more quickly after a rain. The French, as also is well 
known, are more nervous in some respects than the English, with a 
finer type of organization, more nearly resembling Americans. 

Either climate, that of Great Britain or of America, is hard at 
first to bear ; when we become worn to either we prefer it to the 
other. Iam told by one who well knows that quite a number of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen who have lived in this country and ac- 
quired property, returning to their homes, after a time came back 
to America ; they missed the noise, the hurry, the struggle to which 
in the life of busin 3 they had become accustomed here, and the 
mother-land seemed dull and cold. 


Americanization of Hurope. 
Observations in both continents bring into view two processes 
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that are of supreme import in their relation to the future of 
mankind. One is, the Americanization of Europe, the other the 
Germanization of America. That Americans were more rapid in 
their movements, more intense in their whole life, and concentrated 
more activity in a certain period of time than any other people, has 
been the faith of all travelers, and this belief has a foundation of 
reality ; but in Europe at least, and to a less degree in Continental 
Europe, we now observe the same eagerness, intensity, feverish- 
ness, and nervousness that have hitherto been supposed to be pecu- 
liarly American. 

Particularly was I amazed by this when I was in Cork during 
the present year, attending a meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, The labor of a month was compressed into a week. Every 
one was in haste—oflicers and members having only bits of time to 
breathe or speak ; a procession of suppers, breakfasts, balls, ban- 
quets, scientific orations, garden-parties, and excursions at every 
point of the compass, crowded so closely as to tread upon each 
other’s heels; after such a vacation one needed a vacation. At no 
gathering outside of political assemblages in America have I seen 
such excitement, such hurryings, such impatience, such evidences of 
imminent responsibility as among the leaders and officers of that 
meeting. 

This Americanization of Europe would seem to be the complex 
resultant of a variety of influences—the increase of travel and 
trade, and concentration, and intensifying of activity required by 
the telegraph, railway, and printing-press—the endosmosis and ex- 
osmosis of international life—a reciprocity of character. It is clear 
that even in Europe each generation becomes on the whole rather 
more sensitive than its predecessor, and in this pathological process 
even Germany shares ; Switzerland, perhaps, being less affected up 
to the present time than almost any other part of Central Europe. 

The nervousness of the third generation of Germans is a fact 
that comes to my professional notice more and more. Men whose 
parents on both sides were born in Germany, here develop the 
American type in all its details—chiseled features, great fineness 
and silkiness of the hair, delicacy of skin, and tapering extremities. 
Such persons have consulted me for all phases and stages of func- 
tional nervous trouble. Indeed, I have seen in my professional 
experience no more severe examples of nervous suffering than in 
this class. Englishmen, even those who were born in England, de- 
velop either in their own country, or in this, the land of their adop- 
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tion, many of the prominent symptoms of functional nervous diseases 
that are supposed to be especially and preéminently American. I 
am told by one of the leaders of German science, Professor Erb, of 
Heidelberg, whose opportunities for getting facts on this theme are 
exceptionally good, and whose capacity for observing and for rea- 
soning justly from his observations is very great, that in nearly ail 
parts of Germany there can be found at the present day, and that 
too without very much seeking, cases of functional nervous disease 
in all respects the types of what we see in America; and there has 
been of late years an increase in these disorders. Even Irishmen 
born in this land or brought here early are not entirely safe from 
the chances of nervous contagion. 

Prose style is dying or sleeping in Great Britain : the country- 
men of Milton and De Quincey must cross the Channel if they 
would seek for living models of the literary as for the dramatic art. 
Literature takes its inspiration from the multiplication-table, the 
newspaper supplying at wholesale the words, phrases, and witticisms 
with whig¢hauthors clothe their borrowed thoughts. Suggestions, 
intimations, and adumbrations of the literary art are seen, but they 
are crushed under mountains of everydayisms. What everybody 
will read within twenty-four hours, what nobody will read after 
twenty-four hours, is the motto that rules the best periodicals in 
Great Britain ; each issue washes out the preceding ; the monthlies 
follow each other with haste, like waves beating upon the shore, and, 
like them, are quickly lost in the sea of forgetfulness everlasting. 

Science, which in its highest phases is but poetry and philoso- 
phy in harness, is, in Great Britain, better than its literature ; but, 
in nearly all the great realms of science, England would starve 
were she not kept constantly nourished at the breast of Germany. 
Outside of the circle of men of pure genius, like Crookes, the scien- 
tific men of England feel that they have reached the highest possi- 
bilities when they have given popular lectures on what Germany 
discovered from five to twenty-five years ago. The profession of 
medicine—a part of science—lies near the bottom of the middle 
class, buried under successive strata from royalties and nobilities 
through the Church, the army, the navy, the bar, and successful 
trade. The descendants of Young and Newton and Harvey are 
organizing to drive a part of experimental physiology from the 
empire. 

As literary art declines in England, the oratorical art seems to 
rise, Even speakers of but little fame are, many of them, easy and 
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flowing, at times rapid as well as clear in their utterances; so much 
like Americans that only peculiarities of speech suggest the land of 
their birth. 

Fear of new sciences and philosophies is a most interesting evi- 
dence of the Americanization of certain classes in Great Britain. 
This stout and virile people, so bold in adventure and in battle, 
tremble in the presence of new ideas—as the savages whom they 
conquer and subdue, on the approach of a storm. The scientific 
discoveries of Germany are a terror; they fear an irruption from 
the Continent which may overwhelm and bear away their philo- 
sophic heirlooms ; and their great effort is to erect and guard a line 
of defense, to keep back the surges of new truths, as the Dutch 
make dikes against the inroads of the sea. 

Thus it is that men in the highest stations, either in church or 
politics, are always under arms, expected to do duty against the in- 
vasions of Continental philosophy. Half the literature of the last 
quarter century, of Great Britain, outside of fiction, is devoted to 
proving the truth of the untrue and the undemonstrable. Their 
very best men will, probably, soon begin to see that this chronic 
alarm is needless, Superstition is always safe—ignorance every- 
where is its own protection; in all the conflicts between intellect 
and emotion, intellect—with here and there an interlude—is almost 
sure to be worsted and trampled upon. The demonstrably false 
can always be trusted to take care of the things of itself; it is 
truth alone that has cause to be afraid. Science, along all its lines, 
is open to attack, in peril even of its existence—none of its facts 
being so walled about as the unproved and the untrue. Truth is 
a plant as sensitive and tender as it is precious and rare; like 
all noble and highly developed organisms, it is liable to fatal in- 
jury and quick decay : bitten by frost, choked by weeds, broken by 
storms, the object of attack for all the non-expertness of mankind ; 
error alone has the elements of enduring life. On this tossing sea 
of humanity, families, tribes, peoples, nations, and empires rise and 
fall in endless pulsations—arts, literatures, sciences, discoveries, phi- 
losophies appearing for a moment on the crest of the waters, then 
sinking into the fathomless depths; but over all, unchanged save 
in form, rests a cloud that through the ages never lifts, and a dark- 
ness that is scarcely illumined but by the momentary lightnings 
that flame on its borders, and fugitive glimpses of the distant stars. 
It is the undemonstrable, and the demonstrably false, that have ever 
ruled mankind, and are destined to rule it. The superstitions and 
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mythologies of Egypt are read in the hieroglyphics on her temples 
and pyramids and monuments, but the arts that reared those struc- 
tures have passed for ever from the possession of men ; knowledge 
dies, while delusions live. 


Germanization of America. 


The Germanization of America—by which I mean the introduc- 
tion, through very extensive immigration, of German habits and 
modes of life and pleasure—is also a phenomenon which can now be 
observed, even by the dullest and nearest-sighted, in the large cities 
of the northern portion of our country. As the Germans in their 
temperament are the opposite of the Americans, this change promises 
to be in most respects beneficial, encouraging in every way out-door 
life and amusements, tending to displace pernicious whisky by 
less pernicious beer and wine, setting the example of coolness and 
sobriety, which the nervously exhausted American very much needs, 
Quite true it is that the second and third generations of Germans 

‘do themselves become Americanized, through the effects of climate 
and the contagion of our institutions ; but the pressure of immi- 
gration provides, every year, a supply of phlegmatic temperament. 

The American race, it is said, is dying out; but there is no 
American race. Americans are the union of European races and 
peoples, as lakes are fed by many streams, and can only disappear 
with the exhaustion of its sources. Europe must die before Amer- 
soa. In sections of America, asin New England, and in large cities, 
the number of children to a family in certain classes is too small for 
increase of population ; but these classes are a minority in society, 
and immigration is as certain as the future. Malthus forgot that 
the tendency of all evil is to cure itself; the poison and the anti- 
dote are rooted in the same soil. 

The improvement in the physique of the Americans of the 
most favored classes during the last quarter of a century is a fact 
more and more compelling the inspection both of the physician and 
the sociologist. Of old it was said that the choicest samples of 
manly form were to be found in the busy hours of the Exchange at 
Liverpool ; their equals, at least, now walk Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue. The one need for the perfection of the beauty of the 
‘American women—increase of fat—is now supplied. 

The true philosophy on this as on all themes is neither optimism 
nor pessimism, but omnism, which sees both the good and the evil in 
nature, and aims to make the best of both. America is now on the 
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borders of its golden decade, in which the forces that renovate and 
save will be far mightier than the forces that emasculate and de- 
stroy. 

The typical American of the highest type will in the near future 
be a union of the coarse and the fine organizations ; the solidity 
of the German, the fire of the Saxon, the delicacy of the American 
flowing together as one—sensitive, impressible, readily affected 
through all the avenues of influence, but trained and held by a will 
of steel; original, idiosyncratic, learned in this—that he knows 
what not to know, laborious in knowing what not to do ; with more 
of wiriness than of excess of strength, and achieving his purposes 
not so much through the absolute quantity of his force as in its 


adiustment and concentration. 
GEORGE M. BEARD. 
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TET RE Se UE AMERICA, 


Il. exciting the wonder of the people here, 

In the days of the overland stage | who had crossed the plains by the riorth- 

coach, feeble descriptions of the Garden | ern route, but had never penetrated the 

of the Gods came across the mountains, | wild recesses and the famous parks of 
#IT 
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Southern Colorado. We remember to 
have heard some miners, in the early 
days of mining in Utah, who had pros- 
pected Colorado, describe the fantastic 
forms of mountains, crags and peaks, 
about the sacred precincts of the Garden 
of the Gods. There was an air of super- 
stitious dread ever pervading the recital 
of experiences in that locality in those 
who dilated on its wonders; and they 
left the impression that within the lofty 
walls that encircle it, strange sounds and 
mythical beings were to be heard and 
seen echoing and flitting from crag to 
crag to the consternation and wonder- 
ment of the lonely traveler who made 
his camp there. With the building of the 
railway which now reaches within three or 
four miles of this most romantic spot,such 
thoughts as awed the poor prospector, 
when gazing upon the singular figures 
that dot the landscape, have given place 
to the spell-bound astonishment and ap- 
preciative delight of a thousand visitors 
from the cultured firesides of New Eng- 
land and the Old World. Itis in vain 
that men attempt a description of this 
remarkable spot, for though the Garden 
of the: Gods has been described and 
photographed more than any other place 
of scenic interest in Colorado, words or 
pictures fail to give even the faintest 
idea of its wealth of gorgeous color or 
of the noble view which its gateway 
frames. The portals of this famed gate- 
way spring from the level plain to a 
height of three hundred and thirty feet 
and glow with the most brilliant coloring 
of red. There is an outer parapet of 
pure white and there are inner columns 
of varied hues, the whole suggesting the 
ruins of a vast temple, once the recepta- 
cle of the sacred shrine of the long 
buried gods. Within the Garden the 
rocks assume strange mimetic forms, and 
the imagination of the spectator is kept 
busy discovering resemblances.to figures 
of beasts and birds, of men and women, 
and of strange freaks in architecture. 
A day spent in this weird spot affords an 
experience never to be forgotten. 

An hour’s ride by team from the gate- 
way of the Garden is the famous Mani- 
tou, the summer resort of Colorado. In 
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the narrow defile or canyon containing 
the mineral springs which gave the name 
to the most beautiful town of the State— 
Colorado Springs—a few houses have 
been built along the stream and in the 
wider openings some large hotels have 
been erected, which afford every com- 
fort for luxurious living. Manitou has 
been frequently characterized as the Sara- 
toga of the west. In many respects the 
designation is a happy one, while in 
others it falls far short of anadequate des- 
cription. Manitou is a Saratoga in that 
it possesses renowned medicinal springs, 
is provided with spacious and elegant 
hotels and is the summer resort of the 
refined, intelligent and wealthy, the 
seekers after health and pleasure. It is 
not a Saratoga in that it is surrounded 
by some of the grandest and most 
beautiful scenery in America. For those 
who admire the grand in nature, the 
mountains tower in the western heavens, 
marshalled and captained by Pike’s 
Peak; for those who are moved by vast- 
ness, the mysterious plains stretch 
boundless to the east; for those who 
love gentler aspects, the valley of the 
Fontaine - que- Bouille, glowing with 
greenery and pranked with flowers 
affords perennial pleasure. 

From Manitou the ascent of Pike’s 
Peak is made, and horseback expedi- 


tions are most inviting in all directions. 


No grander panorama of mountain 
scenery can be found in the world than 
from the summits of the mountains 
reached in a day’s ride from Manitou. 
The elevation of Pike’s Peak is fourteen 
thousand one hundred and forty-seven 
feet, and an easy horse trail winds about 
its base and sides. to the summit, which 
is becoming so attractive that a railway 
has been located and is now being con- 
structed to convey passengers by means 
of the iron horse to the top. It will tival 
the celebrated Righi at Lucerne and cer- 
tainly the views it will introduce to the 
traveler are not surpassed in grandeur 
and loveliness even by the older and 
more celebrated Swiss scenes. 

Leaving Colorado Springs,where, sum- 
mer and winter, it is a constant delight 
to dwell, the palace cars of the moun- 
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tain railway—the Scenic Line—rapidly, 
smoothly glide over the ever curving 
tracks; and on the right and left from 
every point of view, reveal ever chang- 
ing but ever beautiful views of nature’s 
rarestscenery. From Pueblo, the second 
commercial city of the State of Colorado, 
the entrance is made upon the domain 
of loftier heights, where everlasting 
snows lie heaped in crevices and on shel- 
tered slopes and rugged pinnacles pierce 
the sky a thousand feet above the line 
of hardiest vegetation. The Arkansas 
River a broad and sluggish stream at its 
mouth and for a hundred miles or more 
above, becomes a foaming, roaring cat- 
eract in its confined course as it leaps 
over its stony bed from side to side of the 
rock bound canyon that narrows it down 
toa few feetin width. The most remarka- 
ble portion of this canyon has been called 
the Royal Gorgeand no bettername could 
be given it. The astonishing feature of 
this gorge to the white man, as well as 
to the wild Indian who looks in mute 
wonder and amazement, is that a rail- 
road has penetrated its almost impassa- 
ble cliffs. When first examined it seemed 
impossible that a railway could ever be 
constructed through this stupendous 
canon to Leadville and the west. There 
was scarcely room for the river alone, 
and granite ledges blocked the way with 
their mighty bulk. In time, however, 
these obstructions were blasted away, a 
road-bed closely following the contour 
of the cliffs was made, and to-day the 
canyon is a well-used thoroughfare. But 
its grandeur still remains. After enter- 
ing its depths, the train moves slowly 
along the side of the Arkansas, and 
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around projecting shoulders of dark- 
hued granite, deeper and deeper into 
the heart of the range. The crested 
crags grow higher, the river madly foams 
along its rocky bed, and anon the way. 
becomes a mere fissure through the 
heights. Far above the road the sky 
forms a deep blue arch of light; but in 
the Gorge hang dark and sombre shades 
which the sun’s rays have never pene- 
trated. The place is a measureless gulf 
of air with solid wails on either side. 
Here the granite cliffs are a thousand 
feet high, smooth and unbroken by tree 
or shrub; and there a pinnacle soars 
skyward for thrice that distance. No 
flowers grow, and the birds care not to 
penetrate the solitudes. The river, 
sombre and swift; breaks the awful still- 
ness with its roar. Soon the cleft 
becomes still more narrow, the treeless 
cliffs higher, the river closer confined, 
and where a long iron bridge hangs sus- 
pended from the smooth walls, the 
grandest portion of the canyonis reached. 
Man becomes dwarfed and dumb in the 
sublime scene, and Nature exhibits the 
power she possesses. The crags menac- 
ingly rear their heads above the daring 
intruders, and the place is like the en- 
trance to some infernal region. Escap- 
ing from the Gorge, the narrow valley 
of the upper Arkansas is traversed, with 
the striking serrated peaks ‘of the Sangre 
de Cristo close at hand on the west, 
until Salida is reached. De Vallibus. 
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PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


I. cans who were making the European 
WHILE traveling on the Continent a | tour, for the purpose of viewing “the 


few years ago, the writer remembers to | grand and picturesque scenery of the 
have fallen in with a number of Ameri- | world.’ They had made the tour of the 
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Rhine and were passing from the som- 
bre vales of the Tyrol to the lakes and 
Alpine heights of Switzerland. Having 
seen so much of picturesque beauty— 
the lavish work of nature, adorned by 
the art of man—they were most earnest 
and profuse in expressions of wonder- 
ment and delight. They declared that 
life was only half enjoyed until the tour 
of Europe was made; that it was im- 
possible for Americans to appreciate the 
wonderful in the works of God or man, 
until they had climbed the summits of 
the Tyrolese hills or gazed enraptured on 
the changing beauty of the lovely Rhine. 
They appeared so delighted with the 
mountain scenes just left, and looked for- 
ward with such undisguised expectancy 
to the grandeur of the Alps, that the 
writer became curious to know from 
what part of America they had come. 
Theirreply was: ‘‘Wehave seen all there 
is worth seeing at home. You know we 
are Western people and proposed to 
inform ourselves on the beauties of our 
own country before seeking the wonder- 
ful abroad; therefore on our way here, 
we crossed the Alleghanies, made the 
voyage up the Hudson, fished in the 
Adirondacks, and even scaled Mount 
Washington, up in the White Mountains. 
So you see, we can do our country jus- 
tice while enjoying the marvelous scenery 
of Europe, and 22 justice you know, 
there isno comparison between anything 
our dear old America can produce and 
the perfectly lovely places of the Con- 
tinent.” ‘And what part of the West 
do you come from?” was our query. 
“Oh, we’re from Ohio, and have seen 
everything on the way!” We could not 
help laughing. Americans from Ohio, 
claiming to be ‘Western people;” sitting 
in judgment on the scenery of “our dear 
old America,” with everything west of 
Ohio left out. We toldthem they would 
do equal justice to the scenery of 
Europe, if they were to return home at 
once and describe it, with the Alps left 
out. 

This instance is an example of the 
almost universal ignorance of our coun- 
trymen east of the Mississippi, regard- 
ing the “Great West.” They learned 


in childhood, from their geographies, 
that everything west of “the king of 
rivers,” was a great unexplored wilder- 
ness, through which was dimly traced 
the Rocky Mountain chain. It is hard 
for them torealize the wonderful changes 
which have occurred in the past forty 
years. That during that period almost 
half of the continent has been subju- 
gated to the explorations and industry 
of men. That people have gone into the 
wilderness and made homes, erected 
States and wrung from the virgin soil 
and mineral-heaving mountains colossal 
fortunes which exceed the hard earned 
savings of the New England farmer, in 
proportion equal to the difference in 
area of the new and old States. 

As the years roll round, and the facil- 
ities for travel improve, not only the 
wonderful fortune-making resources of 
the west attract thousands from the 
older settled portions of our own and 
foreign countries, but the scenic grand- 
eur of mountains, hills and dales, rivers, 
lakes and cataracts, is drawing - in- 
numerable votaries of art and lovers of 
nature to her sublimest retreats. They 
come to see the wide-spread panorama 
of mountain scenery, visible from the 
summits of lofty heights a hundred miles 
around; to drink the sparkling waters, 
falling from the mountains’ sides cold as 
ice and clear as crystal; to breathe the 
pine-perfumed air, so light and invigor- 
ating that it drives the stagnant blood 
from every vein, and fills the system 
with streams of rosy life, making happy 
hearts leap for joy, and blooming cheeks 
radiant with a healthful glow. 

In the vast area occupied by the 
Rocky Mountain range passing through 
the western Territories, are scenes of 
such surpassing grandeur that life in- 
deed is but half enjoyed until the delight 
they inspire has thrilled the heart. Scenes 
of beauty, soft and picturesque as the 
leafy parks of England, and scenes of 
rugged grandeur, with crags and crevices 
so awful and stupendous, that aloft on 
their jutting summits, or down in their 
deep recesses, one feels’ equally re- 
mote from the moving world, and won- 
ders at the greatness of creation, while 
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he worships, spell bound, creation’s 
God. 

The Rocky Mountains reach their 
highest altitude, and reveal their most 
awful grandeur and most picturesque 
beauty in the famous peaks and vales of 
Colorado. A brilliant local writer says: 

“Colorado is emphatically a land of 
the marvelous. Wonder reaches its 
climax amidst its stupendous scenery, 
Huge monsters rear their granite fronts 
to challenge the progress of the intrepid 
explorer. Yawning chasms grimly dis- 
close their awful mysteries. Immense 
masses of rock torn from the mountains 
and hurled promiscuously together, evi- 
dence battles of Herculean foes. Amid 
these mighty and enduring monuments 
of a spent force, delicate flowers and 
ferns and beds of velvet moss spread 
their beauty, and lead gradually down 
to pastures green and fields of waving 
grain, all kissed by the same refreshing 
breeze, warmed by the same sunny rays, 
and drinking from the spray of innumer- 
able miniature cataracts and gurgling 
streams, and the broad bosoms of quiet 
lakes. 

“The eastern and northwestern por- 
tions of the State are vast plains, while 
the central and southwestern parts are 
as vast mountain ranges. Innumerable 
parks of varied extent, from garden 
plots to hundreds of square miles, break 
these elevations into ever varying forms. 
Approaching from the east, Pike’s Peak 
on the south and Long’s Peak on the 
north rise to view like small clouds. 
Soon other summits draw an outline on 
the horizon, which rapidly fills up to a 
serried*host guarding the realm of the 
setting sun. 

“There are about one hundred and 
thirty peaks, ranging from thirteen thous- 
and five hundred feet to fourteen 
thousand four hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea, and the contrast between 


these bald summits and the deep 
sunken cafions is marvelous. The 
former, often wreathed with clouds 


as filmy necklaces, receives the first kiss 
of morning and the last of retiring day; 
the latter, illumined only by reflected 
light, is ‘a measureless gulf of air with 
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solid walls on either side,’ the motion- 
less sentinels of their impenetrable 
gloom. Sixteen prominent passes through 
mountain fastnesses range from eight 
thousand three hundred and thirty-nine 
feet to thirteen thousand five hundred 
and fifty feet in height, traversing ‘a 
region familiar with the clouds.’ 
“Innumerable lakes repose in the 
hollows between the peaks, some at 
the height of eleven thousand five 
hundred feet, whose waters are clear 
as crystal, and pure as the snows that 
feed them through the ever-flowing 
rivulet, closely resembling that so graph- 
ically described by the gifted Edward 
Everett, ‘Narrower, shallower, purer as 
you ascend, a gentle current, a rippling 
stream, a purling brook, a silver thread, 
till at last all that is left of the mighty 
river, whose stupendous floods at its 
mouth wage equal war with the stormy 
ocean gulf, lies sparkling in a cool moss- 
covered spring, fed by the trickling dews 
of the morning, enameled with flowers 
in the bosom of the lonely hills.’ From 
these lakes flow streams that are con- 
stantly augmented by the addition of 
the brooks swollen by melting snows, 
that rush, and leap, and roar through 
gorges, down precipices, along the wind- 
ing cafions, now fretted into foam, then 
into spray white as a bridal veil, and 
again in narrow, slightly inclined chan- 
nels, green as emerald. They are the 
unfailing supply of the Colorado, Rio 
Grande, Arkansas and Platte rivers.” 
The charms of mountain scenery—pic- 
turesque America—thus introduced, will 
be found as we penetrate the recesses of 
nature’s vast treasure house, to be 
bewildering and delightful. We are 
afforded easy access to these—the inner- 
most retreats of the scenic wonders of 
our land—by the wanderful engineering 
of our age, which awakes the silence of 
eternal years with the shrill scream of 
the locomotive. The Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway leads through Colorado 
and New Mexico to Utah, and we 
shall board the palace train, and con- 
duct our readers farther on to the realms 
of enchantment in succeeding numbers. 
De Vallibus. 
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and then went through Germany. 

Spain and Portugal came next in his 
travels, then Ireland and afterward 
India. On his way to China he stop- 
ped to visit the King of Siam. In 
China he Wsited Hong Kong, Cantom 
Shanghae and Pekin. He went from 
China to Japan, where he remained 
SKETCH OF GEN. GRANT'S TRIP AROUND | “til September 3, when he took 

THE WORLD. passage for San Francisco. 


Gen. Grant left Philadelphia on the 
17th of May, 1877. He was met near 
_ Liverpool by officials representing 
the United States and was received 
with considerable ceremony by the 
authorities of that city. He went 
from there to London, where he gave 
a reception at the house of the Amer- 
ican Minister, which was attended by 
many of the royal family. On the 
way thither he was received at Man- 
chester, and the railway stations were 
decorated with flowers and flags. He 
was in London five weeks and a sue- 
cession of festivities followed. The 
clubs of London tendered him recep- 
tions and concerts, and balls were 
given in his honor. ‘lhe University” 
of Oxford conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law upon him, the 
Prince of Wales gave him a dinner, 
and on the 27th of June he dined with 
the Queen at Windsor Castle, where 
he remained with his family two days. 
The Liverpool authorities gave him 
a grand reception, and the United As- 
sociatious of Workmen, representing 
1,000,000 men, presented him witha 
congratulatory address. He left Eng- 
- land on the 6th of July for the conti- 
nent, going by steamer to Brussels, 
which place he left on the 9th for Co- 
logne, and was treated with marked 
respect at both places. He attended 
a grand dinner at Frankfort, and go- 
ing to Switzerland, laid the founda- 
tion stone of an American Episcopal 
church in Geneva. 
On the first of September he ar- 
rived in Scotland, where the recep- 
 tipns given him were remarkable for 
their enthusiasm. At New-Castle-on- 
Tyne, 50,000 workmen appeared ia 
the procession. He visited the birth- 
place of Shakespeare, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and left for Parisin the latter | 
part of October. His reception in 
Paris, though managed with caution 
by the authorities, owing to intense 
political excitement at the French 
Capital, was not without features of 
respect to the General. There was a 
round of feasting, and after he had 
exhausted the attractions of the Cap- 
ital he left on the United States war 
_ ship Vandalia, touching firstat Genoa 
and then visited Vesuvius and Pom- 
peii. At Malta the British fleet re- 
ceived the party with distinction, and 
a banquet was given. He appeared 
in Egypt next, receiving honors from 
the Khedive and his people; he jour- 
neyed up the Nile, visited the Suez 
canal, saw Jerusalem, and going to 
Rome was presented to the Pope by 
Cardinal McCloskey. Fromthere he 
went to Turkey and then sailed for 
Greece. On the 12th of May he was 
back in Paris to visit the Exhibition, 
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